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thought may legitimately ask whether the scientific method yields such 
results as Dr. Bruce correctly affirms to be valid ? The considerate 
reader cannot but feel that at all points his Christian idea of God, of 
man, and history is the background of the argument, the regulative 
force of the manner in which the reasoning by the evolutional method 
in support of the divine order of the world proceeds. 

Eml. V. Gerhart. 
Theological Seminary, 
Lancaster, Fa. 

The Great Poets and their Theology. By Augustus Hop- 
kins Strong, D.D., LL.D. Philadelphia : American Bap- 
tist Publication Society. Pp. xvii + 531. Cloth, $2.50. 

The poets selected are Homer, Virgil, Dante, Shakespeare, Milton, 
Goethe, Wordsworth, Browning, and Tennyson. The author says that 
there may be question which names deserve to be counted among the 
great poets, but that there will be no dissent from the opinion that the 
study of all those he has chosen is of the greatest advantage to theo- 
logians and preachers. He hopes that old truths may gain new inter- 
est and brightness from the unfamiliar setting of theological beliefs. 
Browning is especially commended to preachers: "He who would 
serve men's highest interests as secular or religious teacher will find 
more of suggestion, more of illustration, more of stimulus in Brown- 
ing than in any modern writer." To lead preachers to the study of 
the poets is a great service, for the best literature is as important to 
them as exegesis, theology, or philosophy. The object of the essays, 
then, is to indicate the religious spirit and beliefs of the poets. The 
author does not confine himself closely to this purpose, but describes 
the life of his poets, discusses the nature of poetry, defines the poet as 
a creator, an idealizer, and a literary artist, and then, in each case, con- 
siders the religious views of the poems. The title of the book, how- 
ever, is not "The Theology of the Great Poets," but "The Great Poets 
and their Theology." Doubtless a comprehensive view is necessary to 
the recognition of any single characteristic. Some of the essays read 
as though they were originally lectures to popular audiences, and, 
therefore, treated the whole subject, making special reference at the 
end to the theology of each poet. The book is, in fact, an introduc- 
tion rather than an interpretation. It is designed to awaken interest 
in the best poetry and to guide in the selection of that which is finest. 
Those who are already familiar with the poets will be disappointed if 
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they expect profound and critical interpretation. The author, indeed, 
says that he is well aware that he does "business on small capital and 
that most of the capital is borrowed," that he only hopes to repay what 
has been lent him, with the addition of some moderate interest. 

With this aim, the work is very well done. The characteristics of 
each poet are clearly indicated, the best poems and plays are referred 
to and quoted, tendencies and limitations are pointed out, and the rela- 
tion of the poets to their times is clearly shown. Only a few com- 
ments on the several essays can be made in a brief notice. 

Half the essay on Homer is occupied with the question of author- 
ship, and is a formidable beginning of poetic studies. The conclusion 
is that the Iliad and the Odyssey are the work of one author, who was 
the real Homer. It seems as though the object of the discussion is to 
vindicate the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch, an unwarranted 
application of the argument in view of the comparatively homogene- 
ous structure of the Iliad and Odyssey and of the composite structure 
of the Pentateuch, besides being totally foreign to the subject in 
hand. In another essay the difference of style of the earlier and of 
the later writings of Milton and of George William Curtis is made a 
conclusive proof of the single authorship of the book of Isaiah. Such 
discussions are too wide a digression, and harm the cause they were 
meant to promote. 

The greatness of Goethe is admitted with reluctance. Dr. Strong 
thinks the world, and especially Germany, would have been better off 
if Goethe had never written. "To bring a whole nation, and to some 
extent the whole world, into the toils and under the bonds of a pan- 
theistic philosophy that knows no personal God, no freedom of will, 
no real responsibility for sin, no way of pardon and renewal, no certain 
hope of immortal life, is to be the agent of a moral and spiritual 
enslavement worse by far than any enslavement that is merely physical 
or political, because it is enslavement of the soul to falsehood and 
wickedness, and sure in due time to bring physical and political 

enslavement in its train Tennyson is not too severe when he 

intimates that this abuse of intellectual power and this self-exaltation 
above truth and duty are signs, not of human, but of diabolic great- 
ness It is Goethe whom he calls ' A glorious devil, large in heart and 
brain, that did love Beauty only, or, if Good, Good only for its beauty.' " 
But Faust is admirable and could not well be spared, yet it is by Faust 
chiefly that Goethe is known. Dr. Strong says that Faust is great — 
one of the greatest poems of the world —"because the first part 
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embodies sublime truths of human freedom, sin, guilt, retribution 
from which Goethe in his earlier life had not yet falsely emancipated 
himself." 

The estimate of Milton is, on the whole, just and sympathetic. 
His theology is approved in part, in respect to the infallibility of the 
Bible, anthropology, and soteriology. Dr. Strong entertains, with 
obvious delight, the opinion that Milton was, in principle, a Baptist, 
although he was not actually immersed. Other beliefs are disap- 
proved : Arianism, traducianism, and Arminianism. The readers of 
Paradise Lost will be surprised to learn that Milton was a Unitarian. 
It is almost amusing to read what Dr. Strong thinks Milton should 
have believed concerning the divine decrees. Had he only held that 
the decrees respecting moral evil are permissive, not efficient, he would 
have been a sufficiently good Calvinist to satisfy Dr. Strong. Some 
apology is to be made, however, on the ground that in his earlier and 
more vigorous writings Milton speaks of Arminius as "perverted," 
and that his departure from Calvinism was a development of his later 
and feebler years. This terminology sounds strange in an analysis of 
Miltonic poetry. The beliefs of Browning and Tennyson are tested, 
not by the Catholic faith of the ages, but by a particular variety of 
Calvinistic theology. This is the chief fault in the avowed aim of the 
book. While, in the main, the great religious beliefs of the poets are 
suitably characterized, yet occasionally the measurements of a tech- 
nical theology, not universally held by Christians, are applied. Shakes- 
peare is made to say that man is guilty for hereditary as well as for per- 
sonal sin. " The imposition cleared hereditary ours " is interpreted 
thus : in boyhood Polixenes and Leontes could have answered heaven 
boldly, " not guilty, provided our hereditary connection with Adam 
had not made us guilty," whereas the probable meaning is that hered- 
itary imposition had been cleared and was not imputed to them. 
Because the truest penitence is imperfect, and because we are saved by 
Him whose "blessed feet were nailed for our advantage on the bitter 
cross," Shakespeare is believed to have held the Anselmic doctrine of 
atonement as paying man's debt to the divine justice. In fact, Shakes- 
peare is the only poet on the list who is a soundly orthodox theolo- 
gian! 

Browning is right in some respects, but he severed faith from 
knowledge, found the origin of evil in God, made evil the necessary 
means of good, and was a Universalist. Tennyson was too much of an 
evolutionist, although he escaped materialism, was somewhat agnostic, 
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was a Universalist, and sundered faith from knowledge. There is com- 
mendation for the early optimism of Tennyson and the unabated 
optimism of Browning, for the belief of both in the love of God, in 
the incarnation of the divine Christ, and in immortality, but Shakes- 
peare surpassed them both, for he was neither evolutionist nor resto- 
rationist, and was a firm believer in the penal sufferings of Christ for 
the satisfaction of the justice of God. Milton, Tennyson, and Brown- 
ing could not have obtained ordination from an orthodox ecclesias- 
tical council, but Shakespeare would have been approved, so far as his 
theology was concerned. I do not mean that Dr. Strong has insti- 
tuted these comparisons in precisely these terms, but that his estimate 
of doctrinal tenets is made according to the measure of Calvinistic 
theology more than by the truth of spiritual religion, and that the 
theology which he considers unsound would not be so regarded in 
many branches of the Christian church. Neither would I leave the 
impression that the book is largely occupied with criticism of doctrinal 
opinions, for, as already stated, much of it does not touch religion at 
all, and even the inquiry concerning beliefs is, to a good degree, 
directed to the positive, inspiring, catholic faith of the poets. But it 
would have been better to rest there, without applying the nicer meas- 
ures of a metaphysical system which is unintelligible to half or more 
of the Christian world, to the religious spirit of poetry. The book is 
readable throughout, and will doubtless lead many preachers and stu- 
dents into a new world of delight and inspiration. 

George Harris. 
Andover Theological Seminary. 



Christian Aspects of Life. By Brooke Foss Westcott, 
D.D., D.C.L., Bishop of Durham. London : Macmillan & 
Co., Ltd.; New York: The Macmillan Co., 1897. Pp. 
x + 428. Cloth, $2. 

This volume is made up of discourses delivered by Bishop Westcott, 
between the years 1889 and 1897, in different places in England, and 
before audiences assembled for the consideration of questions per- 
taining to industry, education, or religion. One thought, however, 
constantly recurs in all these addresses ; that thought is the essential 
solidarity of the race, and the duties that devolve on men on account 
of their corporate life. * 

The doctrines of the Reformation fully developed the conscious- 



